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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided threugh this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia. Pa 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Maryland 
Fennsylvania 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


William 1. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building & 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


Boston, Mass 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii ° 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, I11 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


.-Tor Torland 


Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
94102 
415-556-3423 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


Lillian Calhoun 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 . 
















Week of June 18, 1973 


BLACKS BECOME FIREFIGHTERS THROUGH 
PUBLIC SERVICE CAREERS PROGRAM 











SEATTLE -- "I knew they would make good," Jesse Atterbury, a veteran black fight 
fighter said proudly as he watched 38 members of a recent Public Service Careers (P.S.C.) 
program. 
Jesse J. Atterbury, himself a graduate of the fireman class of 1971 and a veteran 
of Korea and Vietnam, was one of the first members of the PSC program in Seattle. 


But before his enrollment in the program, he had experienced a year of unemployment 






that followed his layoff as a Boeing Aircraft Company mechanic. Then came the opportunity 











to enroll in the Public Service program. The Army veteran and father of four entered, 





and his wage rate quickly went up from $2.92 an hour at the start of his training to 


about $4.50 an hour at the end. 


"You have helped make history in Seattle," Mayor Wes UhIman told the recent graduates 





of the PSC program funded in part by the U.S. Department of Labor. And the Mayor's 


words applied to Atterbury, as much and more. 






Atterbury, 29, graduated from Edison High School in Fresno, California. He attended 











Fresno City College before enlisting in 1964 in the Army. He served in Korea for two 
years and re-upped for another two years in Vietnam. After discharge, he returned to 
Seattle which he had gotten to know and liked while training at nearby Ft. Lewis. 
Then came the opportunity to enroll in the PSC program after his layoff from Boeing. 
He has not regretted his choice of a career or the men with whom he works. 
"I'd go into the fire alongside any one of them--just like I'd regard my buddy 


on patrol," Atterbury says. 







Atterbury has a right to be proud of his fellow fire fighters. And he did not 


conceal this pride as he congratulated all the graduates. 









That the Public Service Careers program has made strides is evident. In 1968, there 
were four minority members of a graduating class of 25. 
In 1973, there were 37 minority group members in a graduating class of 38. 


Atterbury entered the PSC program in 1970 on the recommendation of a friend 





already enrolled in the course. He completed the three-year course in six months and 


(MORE ) 
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Subsequently passed the Civil Service examination. 

However, the nature of appointment is such that he did not automatically become 
a regular fireman. He had to wait until his Civil Service placement was validated by 
a vacancy in the department. And until then he was still not a regular member of the 
department, although he was on full salary. 

It finally came through. Now Atterbury is a relief tillerman on the fire truck 
for two days a week, and rides in the emergency aid unit another two days a week. He 
is pleased with the job and especially the three days off, saying, "Now I can get in 


a lot of fishing on my boat." 


And while he's fishing, he knows some of the men he congratulated are on duty. 


# # # 
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FREDERICK A. DRAYTON: BLACK LABOR 
DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL GETS PRINCETON FELLOWSHIP 


WASHINGTON -- Frederick A. Drayton, a black Federal executive who began his 


















government career as a temporary personnel trainee, has received a year's fellowship 

to the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs at Princeton University. 
The program is geared to develop the leadership of Federal career officials 
"who have demonstrated high competence and unusual promise." 
Drayton, 36, is Chief of the Division of Special Program Development in the 


Labor Department's Manpower Administration. 





His office directs projects designed to 
meet specific and unique needs of special groups--such as the training of Indian tribes 
in sea farming, and “outreach" projects to give special assistance to Spanish-speaking 
veterans. 
The year of study for Drayton at Princeton is designed to supplement and broaden 
his work experience and educational background as a Federal career official, and develop 
his potential for promotion to policy-making and managerial positions in the Federal 
service. 


Drayton's fellowship was granted under provisions of the Government Employees 












Training Act. He will begin in the 1973-74 academic year. 


"My goal," he says, “is to advance to a position where I wi!l be able to exercise 
maximum influence in developing policies which affect the lives of those we serve--the 
jobless, the disadvantaged, minorities, and ethnic groups." 
Since 1966, when he joined the Manpower Administration, Drayton has worked in 


major work and training programs such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps, On-the-Job Training 





under the Manpower Development and Training Act, and Public Service Careers. He joined 





the Labor Department in 1964. His Federal career includes personnel and administrative 









experience as well as program operations. 
Drayton received his bachelor's degree in government from Bates College in Maine 
in 1959. He later attended Howard University Graduate School in Washington, D.C., where 


he began his Federal career with a part-time job at the Department of Agriculture to help 






finance his studies. 
(MORE ) 
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A native of Fall River, Mass., and an Army veteran, Drayton is the youngest of 
seven children. 

He is married to the former Augusta M. Payne. They live in Washington, 9.C., 


with their 2-vear-old son, Arnold, and 12-year-old niece, Stephanie Smith. 


# # # 








Week of June 18, 1973 
BRENNAN STRESSES NEED FOR 
BOOSTING FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE 

WASHINGTON -- Stressing the importance of the proposed legislation, Secretary of 
Labor Peter J. Brennan told a Senate subcommittee recently that "we must make every 
effort to pass a minimum wage bill this session." 

Secretary Brennan testified before the Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Brennan pointed out that the last basic change in Federal minimum wage law 
occurred in 1966, and added: 

",..Inflation has left its mark on our economy. Particularly affected have been 
the protections afforded by the minimum wage. Price escalation over the last several 
years has curtailed the purchasing power of the minimum wage to the point where the 
current $1.60 is no longer adequate." 

At the same time, the Secretary warned, "It seems clear that increasing the statutory 
minimums too rapidly could cause a contracting of the job market and create unemployment 
among the group of low wage earners that we seek to protect. As well, it could dampen 
the expansion of job opportunities for those coming into the job market." 

The Administration's proposal, Secretary Brennan explained, would effect the 
following changes: 

-- Increase the minimum wage for nonfarm workers covered prior to 1966 to $2.30 
by 1977, starting with an initial jump to $1.90 when the bill was enacted into law; 
an increase to $2.30 by 1977 for those nonfarm workers covered by the 1966 amendments, 
and to $2 by 1967 for farm workers. 

-- Eliminate certain exemptions to broaden coverage. 

-- Establish a “special work experience wage rate" for youth entering the work 
force which would be payable for a limited period while the new worker gains experience. 

-- Grant the Secretary of Labor new enforcement machinery to insure compliance with 


the act. 


"The level of youth unemployment is clearly too high," Mr. Brennan said. "...It 


is in this context that the Administration has proposed a compromise--that is, a work 


(MORE ) 
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experience rate for youngsters for a limited period with strong safeguards for 


adult workers." 


The Administration, the Secretary said, does not support an extension of minimum 
wage and overtime coverage to employees of State and local government, citing "too great 
an interference with State prerogatives." 

Mr. Brennan, referring to suggestions that coverage be extended to domestics, 
expressed his great concern for this group, but said the Administration has concluded 


such a step would have “a severe unemployment effect." Analysis shows that employment 
opportunities for domestics would decline, he said. 


## # 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX -- MAY 1973 

WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 2.1 percent from 
April to May, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has announced. 

* Prices of farm products and processed foods and feeds advanced 4.7 percent, 
principally because of increases for animal feeds, oilseeds, and grains. 

* Industrial commodities increased 1.1 percent. 

* Consumer finished goods, a selection of food and nonfood commodities closely 
comparable with those in the commodity component uf the Consumer Price Index, 
were up 1.0 percent. 

* Of the 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 14 
advanced from Aprii to May and one declined. 

In May, the All Commodities WPI was 133.5 (1967=100), 12.9 percent above a year earlier; 
the industrial commodities index was 7.0 percent higher than in May 1972. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index rose 2.0 
percent in May. 

* Farm products and processed foods and feeds increased 4.1 percent. 

* Industrial commodities advanced 1.2 percent. 

* Consumer finished goods were up 0.7 percent. 

In the 6-month period ended in May, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index rose 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 20.5 percent. Prices in the last 3 months of 
the period rose more than in the first 3 months because of an acceleration in prices of 
industrial commodities. During the 6 months ended in May, the index for farm products 
and processed foods and feeds advanced at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 47.4 
percent. In the last 3 months of the period, the annual rate was 43.4 percent compared 
with 51.5 percent for the first 3 months, reflecting declines for animal feeds and meats 
in April. The industrial commodities index rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 10.7 percent from November to May. Within this 6-month period, the annual rate of 
increase was 5.8 percent in the 3 months ended in February and 15.9 percent in the 3 
months ended in “ay. The consumer finished goods index rose at a seasonally adjusted 


(MORE ) 
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annual rate of 16.7 percent in the 6 months ended in May. The index increased at a 
higher rate in the last 3 months of the period (18.8 percent) than in the first 3 months 
(14.6 percent). 

Among consumer fnished goods, food rose 0.3 percent in May after seasonal adjustment, 
principally because of advances for edible fats and oils, eggs, fish, and cereal and bakery 
products. Consumer nonfood finished goods increased 1.1 percent over the month. Within 
this grouping, nondurable finished goods were up 1.5 percent, mostly due to increases 
for heating fuel, apparel, and gasoline. Higher prices for passenger cars, jewelry, and 
soft surface floor coverings caused most of the 0.5 percent advance for consumer durables. 

Producer finished goods moved up 0.7 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis chiefly 
as a result of increases for machinery and equipment, metal commercial furniture, and motor 
vehicles. Price advances for lumber, millwork, inedible fats and oils, textile products, 
and nonferrous metals accounted for most of the 1.2 percent rise in processed 
(intermediate) materials, supplies and components (excluding foods and feeds). The 
index for crude materials for further processing (excluding foods, feeds, and fibers) 
rose 2.4 percent, principally because of increases for scrap metals, crude petroleum, 
wastepaper, and natural gas. 

The fuels group led the advance for industrial commodities in May as it did in 
April. Refined petroleum products accounted for the major part of the increase in the 
fuels index, with middle distillates registering the greatest effect on the index 


followed by gasoline and light distillates; crude petroleum, electric power, natural 


gas and bituminous coal also moved up in price. An increase for metals chiefly reflected 


higher prices for nonferrous metals, iron and steel scrap, steel mill products, and a 
variety of fabricated metal products. Lumber and wood product prices continued to 
advance; the most important increases were for lumber and millwork; softwood plywood 
was down. Higher prices for cotton and manmade fiber textile products and apperel 
were partially offset by declines for wool products. Inedible fats and oils and 
miscellaneous chemical products caused most of the advance in the chemicals index. 


(MORE, 
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The machinery and equipment group extended its upward trend. In the pulp and paper 


group, the principal increases were for wastepaper, converted paper and paperboard 







products, paper, and paperboard. Commercial furniture, household furniture, floor 


coverings, dinnerware, and flatware were higher in price but household appliances were 





lower. Motor vehicle parts, motor vehicles, and railroad equipment advanced. Among 






nonmetallic mineral products, there were increases for concrete products, asphalt 


roofing, bituminous paving materials, glass, structural clay products, and gypsum 





products. 





Advances for miscellaneous rubber products, plastic products, and crude 









rubber raised the index for rubber and plastic products. In the miscellaneous 


products group, increases included jewelry, watches and clocks, caskets, and cigars; 





photographic equipment was lower. Hides and skins, leather, footwear, and other 
leather products ali registered declines. 


Both agriculture-related indexes (farm products and processed foods and feeds) 







rose sharply in May after declining in April. A 6.1 percent increase in the farm 
products index principally reflected higher prices for oilseeds, grains, livestock, 


fresh and dried vegetabies, raw cotton, and fluid milk; eggs, live poultry, and fresh 





fruits declined. The index for processed foods and feeds was up 3.7 percent almost 









entirely because of large increases for manufactured animal feeds; food items in this 
index were only moderately higher on average as increases for fats and oils, sugar and 
confectionery, cereal and bakery products, beverages and beverage materiais, and 
processed fruits and vegetables outweighed declines for poultry, dairy products, 


and meats. 
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700 TO BE TRAINED AS PREFAB HOME 
BUILDERS IN 11 STATES 


WASHINGTON -- About 700 jobless or underemployed persons will receive on-the-job 





training as assemblers and fabricators in the modular home industry, Secretary of 

















Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced. 
The Laborers’ International Union of North America, AFL-CIO, will promote and 
develop subcontracts to train the 700 with prefab home manufacturers in 11 states. 


Department of Labor funding for the one-year contract is $542,417. 





At least 50 percent of the trainees will be new hires, of whom more than 90 
percent will be disadvantaged persons and Vietnam-era veterans. 
About 350 training opportunities will be reserved for upgrading the skills of 
employees in low-skill jobs. 
The contract provides for up to 45 weeks of on-the-job training as fabricator 
assemblers and concrete fabricators in plants where homes are constructed in modular 


sections. 


The trainee-employees will receive regular wages and benefits under existing 












collective bargaining agreements. They will be paid the Federal minimum wage or the 





pay rate prevailing in the area, whichever is higher. 
The union is also promoting and developing training for 800 construct 6n. laborers 
in 7 States under another contract announced last month. 


This is the union's sixth contract. It placed 7,450 disadvantaged workers in jobs 







and training under four previous contracts with the Manpower Administration. 


An estimated breakdown of positions and costs by State: 








State Positions Cost 










Arizona 25 $ 19,372 







California 50 38,744 
Colorado 200 154,977 








Connecticut 50 38,744 
Illinois 25 19,372 





Maryland 





19,372 


Massachusetts 38,744 
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State Positions Cost 
New Mexico 50 $ 38,744 
New York 50 38,744 
Wisconsin 150 116,232 
Wyoming _ 2 19,372 
Total 700 $542,417 


# # # 








| World of Work 


' State Employment Offices 
Assist Older Workers 


| 
| 


| 


| 
i 
' 
i 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


A.M. of Wheeling, W. Va., writes: 


I’m 65 years old and even though 
1 am able bodied and can still do a 
good day’s work, | can’t find a job. 
Can you tell me if the Labor De- 
partment is doing anything to help 
older workers. 

Dear A.M.: We in the Labor De- 
partment are aware that it is often 


, difficult for many older workers 


| to find satisfactory jobs. Through 


| our State employment offices, we 


have been providing special serv- 
ices to Salbens over 45 years of 
age since 1950. These include 
counseling, testing and placement 
assistance. The Department of La- 
bor funds Operation Mainstream, 
a program for poor, chronically 


' unemployed adults in small towns 


and rural areas.and other special 
programs. The Department also en- 


| forces the Age Discrimination in 
, Employment Act. Your local State 
‘ employment office knows about 


| 


| local job opportunities and has a 


trained staff to help you with your 
employment problems. 


x** * * 
S.S. of Dayton, Ohio, writes: 
How is the placement of welfare 
recipients into jobs under the Work 


| Incentive Program progressing? 


Dear S.S.: Placements are accel- 
erating. One out of three welfare 
recipients served by the Work In- 
centive (WIN) program has been 
moved into an unsubsidized job. 
To give you some idea of progress, 
during the program’s first nine 
months idhecuah March 31) it 
placed 82,075 welfare recipients 
in unsubsidized jobs. At the pres- 


‘ ent rate, WIN should place more 
, than 130,000 people by the end of 


| 


its first year on June 30, A major 
factor leading to WIN’s rapidly ris- 
ing placement rate is the increas- 


ing number of business firms hir- 
ing WIN participants and taking 
tax credit for 20 percent of their 
first year’s wages. This rapid in- 
crease in successful placements 
proves that work is an alternative 
to welfare for substantial numbers 
of people. 
kk Ok * 

M.A. of Dearborn, Michigan, 
writes: | work with 15 other wom- 
en in a small electronic assembly 
plant. Recently, we began using 
new materials that seem to be 
Causing a severe rash on our hands. 
Our employer says there’s nothing 
he can do. Is there any law that 
can help us? 

Dear M.S.: Yes. Under the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act, 
you may file a written complaint 
with your nearest OSHA office. A 
compliance officer or industrial 
hygienist will investigate your com- 
plaint. If a violation of OSHA’s 
job safety and health standards is 
found, your employer may be re- 
quired to use other material or pro- 
vide personal protective equip- 
ment. 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 


| 











Dear Consumer 


Save Gas: Save Cash 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 

Looking for ways to save money ? Don’t overlook 
the dollars that go into your car’s gas tank. 

By changing your driving habits, you can cut 
that expense. Watch your gas bills go down as you 
follow the tips below. 

(Actually, saving gas for the entire country is 
the goal of these tips. It’s urgent for all Americans 
to help beat the gas shortage that is closing in on us.) 

By saving gas, you save cash. Here’s how you 
can save: 

_ @ Drive 10 miles below the top speed limit on super- 
highways (Tests show, for instance, that a’69 station 
wagon got 14.29 miles per gallon at 70 miles per hour, 
and 17.36 miles per gallon at 60—a 12 percent gain, 
which is a saving of more than 3 miles per gallon.) 

@ Have your engine well-tuned 

@ Have your tires properly inflated 

® Don’t fill your gas tank up to the neck (You risk 
losing gas when it overflows on hills or when heat 
causes gas to expand.) : 

@ Accelerate gradually (When you first start your 
car... when you’re going up a hill .. . when you’re 
entering the stream of traffic.) 

@ Maintain a steady driving speed 

@ Cut your engine when waiting for a passenger 
to return to the car (Idling the engine wastes gas, 
creates unnecessary emission pollution.) 

@ Limit the use of your air conditioner and de- 
froster 

@ Travel light (Extra luggage requires extra fuel.) 

@ If possible, try to obtain comparative shopping 
data by phone, instead of traveling from store to 
store 

@ Arrange car pools for commuting, running er- 
rands and transporting children. 

By using these energy-saving measures, you 
can cut your gasoline bill by as much as 20 to 25 
percent. 

Above all, DON’T save gas by hoarding it in five- 
gallon containers. This is a serious fire hazard— 
whether in your car, your garage or your basement. 

Instead, save gas the smart, safe way. Follow 
these tips. 











FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The Federal Apprenticeship Act of 1937 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to formulate 
and promote the extension of labor standards necessary to safeguard the welfare of 
apprentices. 

# # # 
The earliest authenticated strike of workers in a single trade in the United States 
occurred in 1786, when Philadelphia printers gained a minimum wage of $6 a week, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 provides for work and training programs, loans 
to low income farmers and businessmen, and various other national and community 
antipoverty programs. 

# ## 
One provision of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 requires the Federal 
Government to determine manpower requirements and resources and to “deal with the 
problems of unemployment resulting from automation and technological changes and other 
types of persistent unemployment." 

# ## 
Many American unions call themselves "international" unions because some of their 
affiliated locals are outside the United States, usually in Canada, according to the 


U.S. Department of Labor. 





